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Admiralty. Finally, in the closing weeks of the year, an
agreement was arrived at between Germany and France ; and
the British Government could breathe freely for yet another
while.
Certain consequences resulted in this country from the
Agadir crisis. One was, that Lloyd George came to be
more closely identified with the policy of Sir Edward Grey,
and to be more keenly interested in international affairs.
During the weeks of tension, the Prime Minister had
invited him, as well as Churchill, who was still at the Home
Office, to attend meetings of the Committee of Imperial
Defence* Another consequence was, that the fact that
" conversations" had taken place between British and
French military experts became for the first time known to
the Cabinet as a whole. There was instantly an outcty
on the part of certain Ministers against these " commit-
ments", with regard to which, they complained, they
had been kept in the dark* The serious dilemma which
caused so much trouble in the closing days of July, 1914, was,
in fact, beginning to reveal itself: if no concerted action
between England and France were to be planned, then
their ability to resist a German attack would be enormously
decreased; but, on the other hand, the mere fact of plan-
ning a campaign on the hypothesis that England and France
would find themselves fighting against Germany would help
to precipitate that catastrophe. It was obviously the sort
of dilemma which might reasonably divide able and sincere
men; and that is precisely what did happen in the British
Cabinet*
In planning the course to be adopted in the event of war
breaking out in the summer of 1911, there had been much
friction between the War Office and the Admiralty,
Asquith has plaintively, but very truly, remarked that " it
is the common belief that when naval or military questions